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ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 
CARD  PARTY  AT 

WOMEN’S  CLUB 
In  the  last  issue  of  the  Chatter 
it  was  announced  that  a card  party 
would  be  held  at  the  Wyman  Park 
Apartments  on  February  6.  Well, 
'ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  party  is 
going  to  be  held  on  February  6,  all 
■right,  but  the  place  has  been  changed 
from  the  Wyman  Park  Apartments 
to  the  W^omen’s  Club,  at  Roland  ave- 
nue and  Coldspring  lane. 

Everybody  likes  a great,  big,  glit- 
tering card  party  and  believe  us, 
please,  this  is  surelt  going  to  be  one. 
Fhere  will  be  two  hundred  tables,  so 
now  you  know  it’s  going  to  be  big. 
'Fhe  bridge  hounds  will  be  in  their 
•element  atid  the  devotees  of  the  an- 
cient and  honorable  game  of  Five 
Hundred  will  have  plenty  to  do. 
Kverybody  is  going  to  be  happy,  so 
don’t  miss  it. 

"Phis  gala  affair  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Athletic  Association.  A 
worthy  cause  to  be  served  and  a 
iiundle  of  fun  to  be  had  and  all  for  a 
dollar.  In  order  to  assure  you  that 
■you  are  going  to  have  a huge  time 
we  are  going  to  to  tell  you  just  who 
■has  charge  of  the  parti  Here  they 
are:  Mrs  Stanley  H.  Cofall,  and  the 
Misses  Margaret  Reuter,  Dorothy 
Horrigan,  Virginia  Horrigan,  Adele 
Cole,  Lillian  Hanlon,  Bernadine  Han- 
loti  and  Mary  Hanlon. 
fJon't  forget,  now. 

Feb.  6 

Women’s  Club 

Benefit  of  A.  A. 

and 

One  dollar. 


LOYOLA  NATATORS 
TO  CO.MPETE  WITH 

HOPKINS 

’Fhat  Loyola  has  made  great  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  athletics,  we  know, 
that  Loyola  is  to  make  still  greater 
progress  we  are  convinced;  this  sea- 
son, for  the  first  time  in  our  career, 
we  have  organized  a swimming  team. 
And  on  March  5,  we  will  compete 
for  swimming  honors  with  Hopkins. 
'Fhe  meet  is  to  be  held,  at  the  new 
K.  of  C.  Home,  in  their  ultra-modern 
pool,  and  will  be  followed  by  dancing. 
Hopkins,  in  making  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  game,  evince  their  de- 
sire to  meet  us;  that  we  will  be  vic- 
torious, we  are  not  presumptions 
enough  to  state,  this  being  our  first 
venture  in  this  sport,  but  that  the 
team  composed  of  Dudley,  Ferciot, 
Otyle,  Mackall,  and  the  McNichols 
brothers,  will  make  an  excellent 
showing  we  are  confident. 


1926  FOOTBALL 

SCHEDULE 
September  25 — Schuykill  College  at 
Reading,  Pa. 

October  2 — William  and  Mary 

College  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

October  9 — Catholic  University, 

at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

October  16 — Washington  College 

at  Baltimore. 

October  23 — Johns  Hopkins  at 

Baltimore. 

October  30 — Open. 

November  6 — Blue  Ridge  (Pend- 

ing) at  Baltimore. 
November  13 — Western  Maryland 

at  Baltimore  Sta- 
dium. 

November  20 — (Pending)  Away. 
November  26 — ^^Thanksgiving  Morn- 
ing— Mount  St. 
Mary’s  at  Balti- 
more. 

FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 
STRONG 

Many  Strong  Teams  Carded 
The  announcement  of  the  1926 
schedule  is  considered  by  the  Chat- 
ter the  high  light  of  this  issue.  The 
gridiron  plans  laid  down  for  the  com- 
ing season  above  all  things  mark  an 
outstanding  step  toward  the  goal  Lo- 
yola has  set  for  herself  in  athletics. 
Relations  have  been  established  with 
colleges  of  national  and  State  import- 
ance in  the  realm  of  collegiate  foot- 
ball. 

AVe  feel  that  the  name  of  Wh’lliam 
and  Mary  w ill  strike  in  every  Loyola 
student  and  well  wisher  a feeling  that 
the  promises  of  bigger  and  better  Lo- 
yola athletics  are  going  to  be  ful- 
filled. d'he  William  and  Mary  eleven 
earned  quite  a bit  of  praise  during  the 
past  season  by  its  excellent  showing 
against  Harvard  and  the  pluck>  brand 
of  football  it  displayed  against  Navy. 

Catholic  Uniy.ersity  which  con- 
quered V^illanova  last  season  is  always 
represented  by  a strong  and  aggres- 
sive team  and  annually  is  ranked  by 
the  scribes  among  the  leading  Eastern 
elevens. 

'Fhe  remainder  of  the  schedule  is 
made  up  of  teams  with  w hich  we  are 
acquainted,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Schu>lkill,  our  games  with  them  will 
have  an  important  bearing  for  the 
State  title.  'Fhe  games  with  Western 
Maryland,  Washington,  Mt.  St. 
Mary’s  we  look  forward  to  with 
great  pleasure  and  we  must  admit  we 
were  most  agreeably  surprised  when 
we  learned  that  relations  had  been 
resumed  with  Hopkins. 


NEW  FACES  ON  TRACK 
SQUAD 

d'he  call  has  been  sounded  for  track 
candidates  and  from  the  abundance 
of  good  material  on  hand  we  feel  that  * 
we  are  in  for  a successful  season  in 
this  branch. 

George  Horn,  who  has  handled  the 
Lo\ola  trackmen  in  the  past,  will  di- 
rect the  team  again  this  year. 

Among  the  new  men  who  will  re- 
port are  the  McNichols  brothers,  who 
sported  the  colors  of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s 
prep,  Mackall,  Schmid,  Bunting  and 
Dudley  of  Catholic  High,  and  Swee- 
ney, a letter  man  from  Goddard  prep. 
I'he  veterans  of  the  squad  who  will 
turn  out  are  Thaler,  Bowersox,  Mc- 
Hugh, Wasilifsky,  Zabawa  and  Ku- 
lacki. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 
DANCE 

Friday,  the  22nd,  will  see  the  ar- 
rival of  the  long  looked-for  date. 
The  Loyola  Gymnasium,  pride  of 
students  and  alumni  alike,  is  to  be 
opened  formally,  and  what  an  open- 
ing! We  have  been  credited  with 
putting  across  some  elaborate  dances 
during  our  high  school  and  college 
vears,  but  this  dance  on  which  we 
have  concentrated  all  our  efforts,  to 
which  we  have  given  our  undivided 
time  and  enthusiasm,  we  hope  and 
are  confident  in  our  hope,  will  be  the 
paragon  of  all  dances.  We  will 
enumerate  but  a few  of  the  things, 
delightful  to  evert'  dancer’s  heart, 
that  our  biggest  dance  will  offer,  a 
floor  unequalled,  a nine-piece  or- 
chestra, under  the  masterful  direc- 
tion of  Bob  lula,  and  as  for  decora- 
tion artistic,  suffice  to  say,  that  Mr. 
W.  A.  Bowersox  will  supervise  this 
department.  And  now  the  c\  nic 
savs,  all  very  well,  but  what  will  this 
elaborate  affair  cost,  “there’s  the 
rub!”  Mirabile  dictu,  the  tickets  are 
but  two  dollars;  patronesses  five  dol- 
lars. If  you  miss  this  dance  be  as- 
sured morose  old  age  has  you  in  its 
grasp. 


The  stiffness  of  this  schedule  shows 
that  the  management’s  cf)nfidence  in 
the  team  that  made  its  debut  in  col- 
lege football  ranks  last  tear  bas  not 
been  shaken,  d his  should  he  an  in- 
centive to  the  students  of  Loyola  to 
hand  together  and  give  Captain  Shan- 
nahan  and  his  Irish  every  aid  in  mak- 
ing the  season  of  1926  a success  aiul 
one  which  will  linger  longer  in  our 
memory  and  sumnujii  a feeling  of 
pride  for  main  vears  to  come. 

B.  McD.,  ’27. 


LOYOLA  BASKET- 

BALL  SCHEDULE 

Dec.  16 — St.  John’s  (Annapolis)  at 
Baltimore. 

19 —  Blue  Ridge. 

Jan.  ,6 — St.  John’s  (Brooklyn)  at 
Baltimore. 

16 — Moravian. 

20 —  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  at  Emmits- 
burg. 

23 —  St.  Joseph’s  at  Philadelphia. 
27 — St.  John’s  (Annapolis)  at 

Annapolis. 

30 — Washington  C o 1 1 e ge  at 
Chestertown. 

Feb.  3 — Gallaudet  at  Baltimore. 

10 — Western  Maryland  at  Bal- 
timore. 

20 — St.  Joseph’s  at  Baltimore. 

24—  Lebanon  Valley. 

27 — Washington  College  at 
Baltimore. 

Mar.  3 — Western  Maryland  at  Bal- 
timore. 

6 — Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College  at 
Baltimore. 


GLASS  BASKETBALL 

LEAGUE  ORGANIZED 

d'he  opening  of  the  class  basketball 
league,  we  feel,  will  be  as  pleasant  to 
the  students  as  the  opening  of  the 
gymnasium.  Class  basketball  has 
met  with  favor  and  not  onl\  has  every 
class,  including  pre-med,  organized  a 
team,  but  now,  before  any  games 
have  been  played,  words  of  battle  are 
waxing  warm  and  each  class  is  [irom- 
ising  its  rival  an  overwhelmning  de- 
feat. A brief  survey  of  material  avail- 
able for  class  teams  discloses  that 
man\'  who  will  play  with  the  class 
teams  are  members  of  independent 
teams  that  have  a high  rating  in  ama- 
teur basketball  in  the  cit\'. 

d'he  outlook  is  good  and  we  feel 
certain  that  the  league,  as  far  as  the 
teams  themseKes  are  concerned,  will 
be  a success.  It  remains  for  the  stu- 
dents to  get  beiiind  their  gang  and 
cheer  them  to  victory. 

For  further  information  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  league,  tlie  rules 
and  the  schedule,  the  class  represent- 
atives should  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Cofall. 


A young  man  from  the  Amazon 
Put  nighties  on  his  gramazon  ; 
'Fhe  reason’s  that 
He  was  too  fat 
'Fo  get  his  own  pajamazon. 

— Schuvlkill  News. 
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AMERICAN  MUSIC 

I o the  tli<)ii;;htfiil  Americ.Tii,  tlii-re 
Is  a phase  ot  Anierican  life  that  can- 
nut  help  but  arouse  his  curiosity  and 
wonder.  It  is  the  nation's  music. 
What  It  is,  if  there  is  an\  ; if  none, 
what  will  it  he?  In  a certain  sense 
\\<f  are  no  lonj;er  an  infant  nation. 
Our  days  of  turhulent  youth  are  well 
m'tth  over;  we  approach  the  dignity 
of  a long  established  nation.  Ifence, 
as  is  only  natural,  it  is  time  for  the 
emhrt  os,  at  least,  of  typical  American 
music  to  appear. 

When  our  forefathers  first  arri\ed 
on  this  continent,  there  was,  no  doubt, 
a typical  American  mu.sic  here.  But 
it  was  the  echos  of  savage  hearts  and 
minds,  reflecting  in  the  monotonous 
beat  of  its  tom-toms,  the  lust  to  kill, 
the  joy  of  torture,  aboriginal  treach- 
en  and  a moronic  intelligence.  In 
Mime  of  its  phases  and  movements,  for 
instance  the  “Deer  Dance,”  it  did, 
per  ha  {IS,  embody  a certain  weird 
beaut)'.  Fo  the  European  mind,  how- 
ever, the  general  eftect  was  depres- 
sion. Therefore,  it  found  no  place  in 
the  lives  of  our  adventurous  forebears 
and  they  discarded  It  quite  as  ruth- 
lessly as  they  discarded  the  Indians 
themselves. 

It  being  in  the  nature  of  all  men 
to  give  music  a place  in  their  lives, 
the  earl\  settlers  brought  with  them 
the  songs  and  melodies  of  the  father- 
land.  The  Norse  brought ' their 
Skalds  and  Sagas  and  ancient  Viking 
songs;  the  English  sang  of  the  fore>ts 
of  Merrie  England;  the  French 
tvomen  trilled  the  delicate  music  of 
their  native  province ; the  Germans 
quaffed  their  beer  with  throaty  drink- 
ing songs  and  recalled  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  with  airy  waltzes;  the 
Russians  crooned  the  melancholv  airs 
of  an  oppressed  peasantry;  the  Span- 
iards brought  their  fandango  and  the 
vivid  love  1\  rics  of  a passionate  peo- 
ple; the  Italians  sang  in  endearing 
tones  of  their  beloved  Napoli  and 
Roma;  here  and  there  a Scot  told  of 
his  native  heaths  and  a random  son 
of  Erin,  his  mavourneen.  Later  the 
slave  melodies  came  with  all  their  ap- 


pealing sentimentality.  But  funda- 
mentall)'  these  ^vere  the  melancholy 
cry  of  an  enslaved  people  in  a strange 
land  and  not  the  true  expression  of 
the  negro  soul.  The  negro  is  by  na- 
ture a stneopator.  1 his  is  apparent 
trorn  the  readiness  with  which  the 
negroes  took  to  jazz  music.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  that  jazz  was  origi- 
nated b\  the  negro,  but  1 doubt  if 
this  Is  entirel)  true.  With  the 
growth  .of  California  came  smatter- 
ings of  Chinese  music,  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  music  in  the 
\\orld.  Certainly  it  gives,  with  its 
intricate  orchestrations  and  almost 
endjess  repetitions,  an  excellent  tonal 
picture  of  the  Chinese  character. 
Following  this  came  the  overwhelm- 
ing surge  ot  the  voice  of  Hawaii.  Its 
sad,  sweet  melodies  fascinated  Ameri- 
cans for  a while  and  then  it  was  rele- 
gated to  its  birthplace  in  the  volcanic 
archipelago.  'Fhere  was  too  much  de- 
pressing Eastern  sensuality  in  it,  too 
much  tropical,  riolce  far  nUate.  The 
plaintive  cry  of  a dying  race  Is  all  it 
amounts  to  in  Its  final  anal)sis.  Hence 
it  found  no  place  in  the  onward  strides 
of  a growing,  dominant  nation.  'I'he 
sudden  let-do\\n  of  human  emotion 
at  the  close  of  the  war  gave  rise  to 
the  jazz  music  of  today.  Since  then, 
however,  its  wild  cacophony  has  grad- 
ually been  subdued  and  modulated  by 
the  return  of  what  the  late  Harding 
called  normalcy.  Its  imprint  on  the 
Ameiican  music  of  the  future  wall, 
t\ithout  a doubt,  be  lasting  and  un- 
mistakable. The  Tvar  was  probably 
'the  greatest  episode  in  the  American 
epic,  glorious,  noble,  horrific.  Is  it 
not  only  logical  then,  to  suppose  that 
the  music  born  of  it  will,  if  not  in  its 
entirety,  In  some  way  pass  on  to  the 
generations? 

Now,  what  a glorious  hodge-podge, 
what  a polvphonic  mess  from  which 
to  evolve  the  music  of  a nation.  To 
try  to  forecast  the  future,  with  such 
a past  behind  \is,  would  seem  to  be 
a hopeless  task,  but  It  Is  not  without 
its  omens. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  more  In- 
telligent psychologists  that  America 


is  a nation  of  hurrying,  restless  peo- 
ple. It  is  further  oiuned  that  they 
will  always  be  such,  because  climatic 
conditions  make  them  so.  It  seems 
that  the  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture,-often  as  much  as  forty  degrees 
in  t\\enty-four  hours,  have  a subtle 
but  none  the  less  sure  effect  on  the 
ner\  ous  system,  which  tends  to  de- 
stro\  that  even,  placid  temperament 
enjo\ed  by  the  habitues  of  more  con- 
stant climes.  The  undeniable  truth 
of  this  1 will  not  attempt  to  prove. 
Let  us  accept  it  as  a theory. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
then,  that  this  hurrying  and  restless- 
ness will  in  some  way  weave  itseU 
into  our  music  of  the  future.  It  ma\' 
appear  only  as  a minor  theme,  \er\ 
true,  but  m\  contention  is  satisfied  in 
its  being  there.  Fhe  next  element  we 
must  consider  is  the  effect  of  our 
modern  jazz  music.  How  great  its 
effect  will  be  is  a question,  tbe  answer 
to  which  cannot  even  be  estimated. 
But  that  it  will  have  some  effect  is 
almost  as  certain  as  the  first  prin- 
ciples. Repulsive  as  this  may  be  to 
the  more  aesthetic  minds,  it  Is  none 
the  less  true,  for  reasons  w hich  1 have 
already  gi\en.  The  plantation  melo- 
dies of  the  South  will  in  all  prob- 
ability find  a place  but  1 am  inclined 
to  think  that  their  appearance  will  be 
spasmodic,  but  delightful  by  way  of 
variet) . 

I'his  brings  us  to  foreign  music  and 
the  effects  it  will  have.  1 would 
eliminate  at  the  outset  the  music  of 
China  and  Hawaii.  Its  popularity 
was  ephemeral.  It  was  too  character- 
istic of  races  very,  very  different  from 
our  own.  The  music  of  the  other 
nations,  and  more  especially  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain 
and  the  Scandanavian  group  is  not  so 
easil\  discarded.  For  over  three  hun- 
dred years  the  North  Americans  have 
used  it  as  a substitute  for  something 
the\'  did  not  possess  and  like  the 
throw  ing  of  mud  against  a wall,  some 
of  it  is  bound  to  stick.  The  use  of 
the  word  “mud”  in  the  above  analogy 
is  not  meant  in  a disparaging  sense. 
The  songs  of  Verdi,  the  sound  poetry 
of  Mozart,  the  thunder  of  Wagner, 
the  magnificence  of  Beethoven,  the 
delicacy  of  Lizst,  the  fantasies  of 
Humperdinck,  and  the  masterpieces 
of  many  others,  despite  their  unsuit- 
ability to  the  American  temperment, 
ha\e  all  the  essentials  of  true  art  and 
■will  stand  as  the  work  of  Immortals 
until  the  end  of  time. 

^Ve  have  now  about  exhausted  the 
tangible  elements  that  will  figure  in 
American  music.  AVhat  other  ele- 
ments will  crop  In  the  future  I can- 
not say.  It  is  as  uncertain  as  the 
glory  of  an  .April  day. 

In  fairness  It  must  be  said  that  we 
have,  in  this  generation,  some  very 
notable  composers.  T he  songs  of 
Cadman  are  exquisite  jewels,  those  of 
Carrie  Jacobs  Bond  arc  >oftlv  senti- 
mental and  ver\  lovely  and  the  tonal 
pictures  of  AIcDowell  are  indeed 
praiseworthy.  But  none  are  tvpically 
-American.  "I  Love  A’ou  Truly,  by 
Carrie  Jacobs  Bond  might  as  appro- 
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priately  be  sung  by  a Russian  to  his 
Io\e  as  b}'  an  American.  “At  Dawn- 
ing.” by  Cadman  could  be  verv  easily 
sung  b\  a Briton  to  his  French  lady 
love,  with  an  eaiesdropping  American 
■listening  in,  and  the  lady’s  Spanish 
duenn.i  lending  a hidden  ear  from  the 
cover  of  a box-hedge,  yet,  not  having 
heard  the  song  before,  each  might 
claim  the  composer  as  his  or  her  coun- 
try man.  Such  universal  appeal  is  in- 
deed praiseworthy,  but  what  we  seek 
is  the  typically  American  composition. 

Here  a question  coqld  be  asked. 
Har  e any  of  our  American  composers 
shown  tendencies  in  this  direction? 
Fhere  is  one  rrho  is  showing  them 
now.  He  is  George  Gershwin.  .Mr. 
Gershwin  has  confined  his  activities 
most!,)'  to  musical  comedy,  but  his 
wiirk  is  very  characteristic  and  hints 
of  a step  in  the  right  direction.  .Apart 
from  musical  comedy  he  has  written 
a piece  called  “Rhapsody  in  Blue,” 
and  It  is  indeed  food  for  thought. 

"Rhapsody  in  Blue”  is  not  what  rr  e 
call  a pretty  piece  of  music.  1 don't 
think  it  was  intended  to  be.  It  has 
a far  greater  purpose  than  being 
merely  pretty.  It  depicts  the  mental 
processes  of  the  author  in  his  quest 
for  a t\pically  .American  composition. 
Fhey  are  interesting.  ■ 

1 he  piece  is  w ritten  for  a stringed 
orchestra,  but  w hat  it  really  amounts 
to  is  a piano  solo,  accompanied  by  tbe 
orchestra.  Its  presentation  consumes 
all  of  twenty-five  minutes,  hence  it  is 
much  too  lengthy  to  analy  ze  minute- 
ly here.  There  is  one  aspect  of  it, 
however,  that  I think  is  worthy  of 
mention.  .An  undertone  of  restless- 
ness seems  to  permeate  the  piece 
throughout.  In  places  it  will  pass 
from  a meditative  movement  into  a 
lilting  waltz  and  hardly  has  the  waltz 
gone  a dozen  bars  when  the  piano 
crashes  in  with  a harsh  syncopated 
bass.  It  is  the  jazz  music  trying  to 
find  its  place.  Then,  as  if  realizing 
that  it  is  df  trap,  it  w ill  die  ;iw  a\ , 
only  to  repeat  its  insistent  cry  again 
and  again.  Thus  It  continues,  from 
the  depths  of  the  bass  to  the  peaks  of 
the  treble,  in  every  tempo.  In  every 
movement,  until  it  seems  to  find  its 
place,  but  with  a doubtful  note,  and 
finally  ends  In  a crash  of  uncertainty. 

That  the  “Rhapsody  in  Blue”  is 
art,  that  it  is  beautiful.  In  short,  that 
it  is  music  is  not  my  contention.  Its 
importance  hinges  on  this,  that  It  is 
a germ  of  the  .American  music  of  the 
future. 

AV.  J.  McW.,  '26. 


AVTT  -AND  Hl'MOR 
Quite  So 

“Did  St.  Patrick  really  drive  the 
Miakes  out  of  Ireland?”  Inquired  the 
voung  hopeful. 

“A  es,  my  son.”  replied  his  father 
wearily,  for  It  was  i|uevtIon  No.  244 
of  the  evening. 

‘‘.Ami  where  did  he  drive  them  to. 
daddy 

“Into  prohibition  gin  bottles. 
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OLA  OPENS  SEA- 

SON  WITH  A \MN 

I lie  li)cal  newspapers  credited 
I.(i\<)la  with  a well-earned  victort 
<i\cr  St.  John’s  of  Antiapolis.  'Hie 
^IM-itators  judged  it  a fast,  thrilling 
game,  packed  with  action.  This 
game,  Lotola’s  first  with  any  bearing 
on  the  State  collegiate  title  ended 

29-22. 

I'he  game  started  slowly  with  the 
h.dl  being  passed  hack  and  forth  in 
mid  court  and  the  feeling-tuit  process 
that  is  employed  by  all  teams  early  in 
the  season  was  evident  on  both  sides, 
(’.iptain  Cummings  broke  the  ice  after 
about  live  minutes  by  caging  a toss 
from  the  penalty  line.  Dittman 
brought  the  crowd  to  its  feet  by  his 
clever  shooting  and  it  was  mainly 
through  his  efforts  that  St.  John’s  en- 
joyed a short-lived  lead  over  our 
team.  Menton  then  broke  loose  and 
displaying  the  brand  of  dribbling  that 
made  him  an  all-Maryland  Collegiate 
player,  completely  bewildering  the 
Jidinnies.  Loyola  took  new  life  and 
after  some  brilliant  passing  by  Mit- 
ihell  and  clever  shooting  hy  IDudley 
and  Cummings  tvalked  off  the  floor 
at  half  time  favored  hy  a 14-12  score. 

'I'he  determination  of  Coach  Mc- 
Kee’s charges  in  the  second  half  was 
not  enough  to  offset  the  Loyola  at- 
tack, and  even  tliough  it  added  ac- 
tion to  an  already  fast  game,  it  filled 
tlie  sidelines  with  disqualified  play- 
ers. Dittman  and  Lutz,  who  had 
been  the  brightest  stars  for  St.  John's 
were  removed  as  were  Dudley  and 
Bunting  who  had  played  cleverly  for 
Lot  ola. 

B.  M.  McD.,  ’27. 

SUMMARY 

Loyola 


G. 

F. 

T. 

1 ludlev  . . . . 

3 

0-0 

b 

.Mitchell  . 

1 

0-0 

2 

Helfrich  ... 

7 

1-1 

5 

Cummings 

3 

2-3 

8 

Menton  ... 

3 

2-7 

8 

Bunting  . . . 

0 

0-0 

0 

Enright  . . . 

0 

0-0 

0 

St.  John’s 

G. 

F. 

T. 

Dittman  ... 

5 

0-0 

10 

Smith  

0 

1-1 

1 

Zouck 

0 

1-3 

1 

AVIlliams  . . 

0 

1-1 

1 

R i ce  

0 

1-1 

1 

Lutz  

9 

2-3 

6 

Nichols  . . . 

1 

0-0 

2 

Mrs.  Jones  won  a vacuum  cleaner 
but  she  was  terribly  put  out  because 
she  didn’t  have  any  vacuums. 


LO'^ OLA  LOSES  TO 

ST.JOHN  (BROOKLYN) 

As  a result  of  an  enthusiastic  “pep” 
meeting  practically  the  entire  student 
body  w itnessed  this  game  and  everv- 
one  cheered  lustlily,  but,  alas,  e\en 
this  added  incentive  could  not  effect 
a win  for  Loyola.  'Fhe  final  score 
was:  Lotola,  22;  St.  John,  32. 

I'he  first  half  opened  rather  slow  1\ , 
each  team  endeavoring  to  feel  out  the 
other’s  weak  spot.  St.  John  scored 
first  from  tlie  foul  strip  and  quickly 
augmented  this  advantage  when  the 
long  center  man  from  Brooklyn 
scored  a “swish”  from  the  floor.  This 
lead  loomed  greater  and  greater  as 
the  game  progressed  for  some  t\t  (j 
or  three  minutes  without  a score,  but 
h rankie  Dudle)'  ended  the  suspense 
hy  a score  from  the  floor.  This  en- 
couraged the  “Greens”  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  lead  at  5 — 3,  due 
to  Jack  Cummings’  goal  and  “Rab- 
bit” Bunting’s  free  toss.  This  was 
the  only  time  during  the  course  of 
the  evening  that  Loyola  led,  for  the 
“Big  Boy”  fmm  Brooklyn  continu- 
ally stood  under  the  basket  and  slap- 
ped the  rebounds  into  the  cage.  4'he 
half  ended  15 — 12  in  St.  John’s 
favor.  The  second  half  proved  more 
disastrous  than  the  first,  although  in 
this  half  Jack  Menton  proceeded  to 
dribble  in,  out,  around  and  under  the 
Brooklynites.  His  efforts  netted  Lo- 
yola two  field  goals  and  a foul. 
Mitchell  also  scored.  But  the  Big 
Butter  and  Egg  Boy  from  Brooklyn 
still  stood  under  the  basket  and  tap- 
ped the  rebounds  into  the  cage. 

As  a whole  the  game  was  interest- 
ing. Loyola  showed  a passing  game 
far  superior  to  its  previous  efforts, 
even  though  just  returning  from  the 
holidays.  And  now,  watch  us  go! 

T.  N.  F.,’  28. 

STUDENT  SEASON  TICKE'ES 

C.  J.  McBride,  Senior. 

W’m.  Bowersox,  Senior. 

E.  Peach,  Senior.  , 

W.  J.  McWilliams,  Senior. 

B.  M.  McDermott,  Junior. 

Ray  Spellissy,  Junior. 

J.  P.  Coolahan,  Senior. 

R.  Slingluff,  Freshman. 

y.  Tomalski,  Junior. 

J.  V.  Abromaitis,  Senior. 

H.  I.  Berman,  Junior. 

L.  I.  AV^hiteford,  Junior. 

W’m.  Killian,  Sophomore. 

J.  Kavanagh,  Sophomore. 

R.  McGrann,  Freshman. 

'F.  Jeppi,  Junior. 

B.  '1 . Mills,  Sophomore. 

B.  'Falley,  Freshman. 


WINTER  IN  MARYLAND 

Winter,  at  best,  is  a dismal  thing 
in  .M  arvland,  especiall\  in  Anne 
.Arundel  count}.  'Foo  far  north  for 
the  balmt  breezes  of  the  tropical  w in- 
ter, too  far  south  for  the  invigorat- 
ing  \t  inter  of  the  north,  it  falls  heir 
to  a dirt},  slopiyv,  miserable,  htbrid 
season,'  w hich  is  called  w inter  simplv 
from  its  place  on  the  calendar. 

Snow  in  Martland  is  a curse. 
'Frue,  it  is  beautiful  for  the  first  few 
hours  after  its  descent,  but  its  beaut} 
is  e\anescent.  An  unfriendl}-  sun,  a 
hostile  atmosphere  soon  transmute  its 
beautv  into  misery.  'Fhe  first  snow- 
fall holds  no  thrills  for-^the  native  of 
Maryland.  W'hen  he  sees,  on  arising, 
a world  vested  in  an  alb  of  snow%  his 
aesthetic  sense  (if  he  has  an}),  is 
delighted  for  a few  seconds,  then  he 
explodes  with  a right  hearty  “Damn” 
and  plagues  himself  with  unpleasant 
thoughts  of  mud  and  slush  and  wet 
feet. 

Skating  is  a lost  art,  sleding  occurs 
about  once  in  three  years  and  all  the 
finer  and  more  delicate  sports,  such 
as  skiing,  snowshoeing,  tobogganing, 
curling  and  the  like  are  unheard  of. 
Deprived  of  the  warmth  of  the  more 
southern  climes  and  besieged  by  a 
chill  penetrating  dampness,  the  aver- 
age Marylander  shivers  his  way- 
through  the  winter,  longing  earnestly, 
nay  passionately  for  the  return  of 
spring  and  summer,  when  in  truth, 
Maryland  is  an  abiding  place  fit  for 
the  Gods. 


Judge:  You  say  the  defendant 
turned  and  whistled  to  the  dog.  What 
followed? 

AVitness:  The  dog. 


“Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Scotch- 
man who  after  twenty  years  as  a golf 
enthusiast  gave  up  the  game  because 
he  lost  his  ball.” 


(Alumitt 

i^paiiDu  ulirkrta 

'Fhe  following,  we  are  pleased  to 
report,  are  on  the  Roll  of  Season 
Ficket  Purchasers,  we  thank  them  for 
their  co-operation : 

Francis  F.  Homer, 

Eugene  F.  Jendrek, 

^ Joseph  Peters,  ^ 

Philip  I.  Heuisler,  ■ Jt 

W'.  Leo  Johnson,  '4  'K,', 

M.  Joseph  Muth, 

J.  J.  Nelligan, 

Dr.  Jul  ius  Friedenwald, 

Clarence  J.  Caulfield, 

Charles  S.  Lerch, 

J.  Preston  McNeal, 

Francis  B.  AViers,  : 2^  * 

Fhomas  \\'.  Cole,  • ' /■  ' 

J.  G.  Mattingly, 

.Albert  Sehlstedt, 

J.  Lacy  Bradley,  ^ / 

R.  Emmet  Bradley,  4 

James  J.  Ryan, 

Isaac  S.  George,  • ' : 

J.  Cornelius  Sheehan.  . >■  '.  j ■ 
Dr.  Alexius  McGlann_an,\  ^ 

A.  J.  Bourbon,  " ' r , 

Dr.  Martin  O’Neill, 

Charles  Conlon,  . . ■ . 

Robert  Biggs,  • A . 

Gilbert  Dailey,  ' 

Cieorge  Frederick, 

John  J.  Walsh, 

James  P.  AValsh, 

AV’^alter  Ganster,  ' 

R.  Lee  Ball, 

L.  Frank  O’Brien, 

John  A.  Boyd, 

Rev.  Edward  J.  .A.  Nestor, 

Joseph  B.  Kirby, 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Kirby, 

Frank  H.  Frainie. 
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CARD  PARTY 

LOYOLA  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

WOMAN’S  CLUB 
ROLAND  PARK 


February  6,  1926 


Afternoon 


KEEP  YOUR  INTEREST  EVERGREEN 
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EVERGREEN  CHATTER 


NOON  PERIODS  HAVE 

BEEN  IN  LOYOLA 

(Juiet  aiid  empty  was  tlie  basement, 

All  was  quiet  ’till  the  bell  rang. 

Many  bells  ring  over  the  whole 
world, 

In  churches  in  Europe,  on  ships  at 
sea,  on  fire  engines. 

Hut  there  is  no  bell  like  the  11.50 
bell  at  Loyola. 

'I'hen  boys  pour  forth  from  the  class- 
rooms. 

'I'hey  truly  pour — it  is  a spilling 
out  — and  they  flow,  flow 
sM'iftly  to  the  basement. 

Into  the  locker  room,  into  the  lunch 
room. 

Into  all  the  other  rooms. 

I'hey  play  cards — “Who's  got  the 
cards 

Cards  are  played  for  recreation,  yet 
they  work  their  minds  as  hard 
as  though  they  were  doing 
lessons. 

I'he  soup  line  forms.  Soup  lines 
have  been  formed  in  starving 
Russia,  in  the  army,  in  New 
York. 

There  are  man>  lines;  soup  lines, 
bread  lines,  lines  like  these, 
and  clotlies  lines. 

“1  bid  two,”  some  otie  shouts. 

Sandwiches  and  candy  and  coffee  are 
also  bought. 

Then  the  fello^vs  go  to  the  tables  and 
eat  and  talk. 

“Trey  for  low,”  is  heard  from  the 
card  room. 

“Gimme  a cigarette  and  lemme  a 
match.” 

.\ll  college  students  smoke.  1 he)' 
smoke  and  eat  and  pla\'  cards. 

'I'liey  also  dance  and  talk  about  the 
dances  and  the  girls.  Some- 
times tliev  even  study. 

GirU  .'ire  talked  about — they  are 
blondes  or  dark,  and  dance 
“pip,”  and  are  pretty. 

“Count  fur  game,”  from  a card 
pla)er. 

'Ehe  orchestra  pla)'S.  Jazz  and  dance 
pieces  and  some  one  sings — 
)et  all  seem  to  enjoy  it. 

Next  to  the  card  room  is  the  library. 

Books  are  there — books  of  reference, 
history,  poetr)-,  science. 

'J'here  is  quiet  so  that  one  can  study 
and  read  without  distraction. 

\ es,  it  is  quiet — quiet,  thoug-ii  next  to 
the  card  room  with  its  or- 
chestras and  card  players — 

Quiet  afternoons  have  been  in  th^ 
librar)' — on  Saturdats  and 
‘Sundays. 

F.,  27. 


“No  I don’t  want  to  buy  that  horse. 
He  looks  as  though  he  had  a mean 
disposition.” 

“Dat  ain’t  nothin’,  boss.  He  jus’ 
got  that  way  from  runnin’  in  sulky 
races. 


He:  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Chienese  question? 

She:  What  is  it? 

He:  Got  anv  laundrv  ? 


THE  DRAMA 

In  his  essay,  titled  “Playboys  of 
the  College  World,”  in  Scribner’s 
January  issue.  Dr.  Frederick  KeppeC 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York,  gives  a most  inter- 
esting survey  of  the  vigorous  dra- 
matic revival  going  on  in  many  of  our 
American  colleges  and  universities. 
In  the  Doctor’s  own  words,  “Today 
in  almost  every  college,  from  Port- 
land to  Portland,  dramatics  is  dis- 
tinctly a major  sport,”  and  again, 
“Indeed  it  is  the  only  undergraduate 
activity  which  can  compete  with  ath- 
letics.” Over  a year  ago,  in  the  Com- 
monweal, Walter  Prichard  Eaton 
likewise  discerned  such  “a  dramatic 
renaissance  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.”  Certainly  this  is  encourag- 
ing and  pleasant  in  so  uncultured,  so 
materialistic  an  age  as  this  present 
century  thus  far  has  shown  itself  to 
be 

d'he  most  engaging,  not  to  say  im- 
portant, revelation  in  Dr.  Keppel’s 
article  is  that  the  drama  has  been 
most  studiously  and  successfully  re- 
vived by  the  evangelical  schools  of  the 
Middle  West.  For  example,  Hills- 
dale in  Michigan,  Oberlin  College  in 
Ohio,  and  Ottawa  University,  Kan- 
sas. Surely,  two  decades  ago,  at  the 
most,  the  drama  in  any  form  was 
held  in  abhorrence  by  many  a Prot- 
estant divine  of  the  evangelical  type. 
In  those  days  the  drama,  besides  being 
evil,  was,  also,  regarded  as  having 
a Romanist  or  popish  flavor  in  much 
the  same  way  that  Emily  Dickinson’s 
beloved  “Sister  Sue”  was  accused  of 
being  a Romanist  because  she  dared 
displa)'  winter  greens  on  her  door  and 
windows  during  a certain  Christmas- 
tide  in  the  nineties  in  that  once 
staunch  old  Puritan  town  of  Am- 
herst, Massachusetts.  Dr.  Keppel  ex- 
presses it  thus,  “In  the  very  college 
which  used  to  avoid  the  immoralty  of 
the  stage  W teaching  Shakespeare  as 

literature wings  have  now 

sprouted  from  the  chapel  platform. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  no  such  part- 
nership between  the  church  and  the 
stage  since  the  Middle  Ages.”  J^et 
it  be  understood,  that  it  is  to  the 
honor  of  evangelical  education  that 
such  a great  force  for  good  has  been 
given  its  just  place  in  the  college  life 
of  these  schools,  and,  \\  ith  the  habit- 
ual Protestant  energy  these  very  col- 
leges bid  fair  to  outstrip  our  Catho- 
lic institutions  in  their  ancient  but 
much  abused  .art. 

“Playboys  of  the  College  \\’orld” 
contains  considerable  matter  worthy 
of  note  and  comment  which  must  be 
omitted  from  this  brief  article.  In 
concluding,  it  would  be  well  for  our 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities  to 
cast  off  their  dramatic  lethargy  and  to 
go  forward  with  the  production  of 
dramatic  pieces  other  than  minstrel 
shows  and  such  like  bespeaking  of 
mediocrity.  Dr.  Keppel  does  not 
mention  the  dramatic  enterprises  of  a 
single  Catholic  college,  far  from  it 
being  an  oversight,  I think  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  practically  nothing 
worthy  of  mention.  'I'he  only  notice 


of  Catholic  dramatics  activity  (col- 
lege or  university)  that  this  writer 
has  seen  in  late  years  was  a verbal 
thrashing  handed  out  by  Father  Gillis 
In  a late  number  of  the  Catholic 
World  to  the  ultra-modern  dramatic 
society  of  one  of  our  Catholic  colleges 
for  their  producing  George  Bernard 
Shaw’s  “Candida.” 

Since  the  future  could  not  be  more 
barren  than  the  past  or  present,  a 
hope  for  improvement  would  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  For  Loyola,  why 
not  “Hamlet”  in  modern  dress  to  up- 
hold a most  forgotten  Shakespearian 
tradition? 

J.  W.  E.,  ’27.  , 
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